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that may be drawn by skilful fingers from an instrument
seemingly so limited, the voice breaks in suddenly, on a
high note long drawn out, almost startling in its fierce-
ness, its profound and passionate sadness. It is like
some tragic thing that has befallen in the desert, like
a mood of the soul that has at last become unbearable
agony, that must express itself, like a sudden apprehen-
sion of fate which is about to overwhelm everything.
Gradually, with many swift or reluctant turns, the voice
descends into the melody itself, almost a Gregorian
tone, and yet without the assurance, the precision
of that chant which is the foundation of everything
that has been accomplished in music since the sixth
century, and it may be even before that, and which in its
perfect intervals assured Europe of her musical future.
But while something may be found in the simpler
Malaguenas, certainly, of the third Gregorian tone, it is
really a music more primitive than the plainsong that
you come upon, quite by chance, in the cities of Anda-
lusia. That it has much in common with Greek music,
perhaps through the Moor, perhaps through the Phoe-
nician, is, I think, capable of proof; but whether it be
more than the common likeness that is to be found in all
primitive music, in the resemblance, for instance, that
you may discover in so northern a thing as an old Scottish
air to the Eastern music of swords and gongs accom-
panying a plaintive sort of chant, in the likeness of the
curious wail of the bagpipe itself to much Arab music,
it is difficult to determine ; for indeed almost nothing has
been written by musicians at any rate, of the Malaguefta,
and it is only with difficulty you may find one noted
down truly, or as truly as may be, in modern notation.1
1 Grove, Dictionary of Music and Musicians, under * Song' says that
P. Lacome has noted a Malaguefta in J&chos tfEsfagne (Durand et fils, Paris) j
for me, at least, it is a poor specimen, anaemic and attenuated.